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Preface to the Fourth Edition 


In the first edition of this book, published in 2004, my coauthor Robert K. Miller, 
Jr, and I set out co challenge the commonly held 
get out of the system whar they put into it, based exclusively, or primarily, on their 
individual merit. We did not suggesc that individual meric is a myth, or thar it has 
nothing co do with who gets ahead and who falls behind. Instead, we made the case 
thar the presumption that the system as a whole fundamentally operates on the basis 
of meric in determining who gets what and how much is a myth. 
‘According to the meritocracy myth, America is 2 land of unlimited opporcuni 
which individuals can go as far as theie individual calents and abilities can take them. 
We identified the characteristics most frequently identified with individual meritc— 
innate talent of capacity, hard work, having the right attitude, and playing by the 
rules, or having high moral character and virtue—and examined the empirical evi- 
dence of the impact of these factors on prospects for social mobiliey. We then identi- 
fied a variety of nonmerit factors, including inheritance, social and cultural capital, 
differential access ro educational opportunities, reduced rates of self-employment, 
Juck, and discrimination that tend to neutralize, suppress, or even negate the effects 
of individual merit. We concluded that the overall evidence suggests that Americans 
tend to overestimate the effects of merit factors and underestimate the effects of 
“nonmerit factors in terms of how the system actually operates. 
Since the publication of the first edition, nonmerit factors have become even 
rant. These changes are described and analyzed in the current edition, 
‘inequality has increased, along with consolidation of privilege, especially 
0 tem. The gap between the rich and the poor has widened, making 
¢ av the bottom of the system to close the gap. Consolidation, 
‘especially has allowed those at the top of the system to more 
“economic, social, and cultural advantages to succeeding 
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Senerations, The continued decline of self-employment and increasing dominance 
and power ie aecae corporations has further eroded the enteprencur a 
[pathway to social mobility, creating barriers for entry and making it more diffict, 
for individuals to move up in the system by striking out on their own and ‘testing 
‘new enterprises. Globalization, deindustralization, and de-unionization have cone 
promised opportunities for millions of working-class Americans through no faule op 
ther own, Finally the increasing capacity of propertied interes to disproportion. 
‘ately influence political outcomes has further consolidated power and privilege a 
‘the sop of the sytem. To the extenc that propertied interests prevail rather than the 
‘Interests of the general public, the system gets further tilted, or “rigged,” in favor of 
‘the already privileged. 


NEW TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


In the current edition, data tables, and figures have been updated 
‘of mew rescarch on these topics have been incorporated. 


igins and prospects ofthe American Dream, Chane 
factors associated with the formula for ‘success based on. ere 


mobility, organized 
wountered. Chap- 

at birth on future life chances, 

cial and cultural capital, resources 

ly acquired in childhood and extended throughout the life course. 
Hisoriclly, the primary pathways of upward 

through education and en: 
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in the ease of race or sex discrimination, or it may be encountered at later stages in 
the life course, such as with age discrimination, The concluding chapter summarizes 
the main points in the book and presents policy options regarding how issues of 
Kconomic inequality might be addressed. Transition statements at the end of each 
Shapeer have been added to assist the reader in placing each chapter in relation co 
the next. 

Chapter 8 (Mobility through Marriage: The Cinderella Effect) is new to this edi- 
tion, The tendency toward class endogamy, especially within the upper class, was 
discussed in prior editions, but the increasing importance of the consolidation of 
privilege through marriage among, the affluent and the passing on of nonmerit eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural privilege to children warranted a separate discussion in 
this new edition. Because men have historically controlled access to power, wealth, 
and status, this particular form of upward mobility has generally been more available 
ro women. As women have more recently increased their levels of educational attain- 
ment and labor-force participation, however, the prospect for men to marry up has 
also increased. Marrying for money as the primary motivation for marriage is a type 
of social climbing thar is generally not considered socially acceptable, and would not 
be viewed as a legitimate part of the American Dream, The strong tendency for ho- 
‘mogamy and concentration of wealth at the top of the system increases the capacity 
for “power couples” to pass on nonmerit economic, social, and cultural advantages 
to children, increasingly creating “divergent destinies” for succeeding generations. 

Finally, in prior editions we presented brief biographical vignettes on presidents, 
including George W. Bush and Barack Obama, as examples of how economic, social, 
and cultural factors shaped their rise to prominence. In the current edition, | have 
included a biographical vignette on Donald Trump and his family in this regard. 
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The American Dream 


Origins and Prospects 


“The reason they call it the American Dream is because you have to be asleep to 
believe it, 
—George Catlin, Brain Droppings 


i 


about economic lity and often. 
\mericans, 


Chapter 1 


While “merit” is a characteristic of individuals, “meritocracy” is a characterise 
teristic of 


‘viduals get ahead and carn rewards in direct proportion co their indivi. it 
Beat rhe tin mortocnisy coined by Bish eae me 
Is ypropinn novel The Rise of the Meritocracy. 1870-2033: An Ey on Educsey 
‘and Equality (1961), is closely linked with the idea of the American Draka 
though Young envisioned a fictional and futuristic society operating as a ane 
the opportunity to achieve the American Dream implies a society that in fact ana 
‘operates on those principles. sf 
The term American Dream was first popularized by historian James Truslow Ad- 
ams in his 1931 best-selling book, The Epic of America. Adams defined it as “thar 
dream of a land in which life should be better and richer and fuller for every man, 
‘with opportunity for each according to his ability or achievement” (1931, 404). In 
‘a,general way, people understand the idea of the American Dream as the fulfillment 
‘of the promise of meritocracy. The American Dream is fundamentally rooted in the 
historical experience of the United States as a nation of immigrants. Unlike Euro- 
pean societies dominated by hereditary aristocracies, the ideal in America was that 
its citizens were “free” to achieve on their own merits. ‘The American Dream was 
the hope of fulfillment ‘of individual freedom and the chance co succeed ii the New 
World. As Thomas Jefferson (1813) pur it, America would replace the European 
aristocracy of birth with a new American “natural aristocracy of talent and vi tue.” 
In Facing Up to the American Dream (1995), Jennifer Hochschild identifies four 
‘oF the American Dream: 1) who—everyone regardless of origin or stations 2) 
enable anticipation or the hopefulness of success: 3) how—through a 


‘under one's individual control; and 4) 
vircue in various ways; that ii 
us, success indicates virtue, or apparent success i 
jalso virtuous" (Hochschild 1995, 23). 
ether, the teners of the American Dream comprise an i 


provide socially acceptable explanations for che kind and 
0 Fire ultimarely based on persuasion as a form of 


ersuasion entails rot just making claims buc getting societys members 
el. enough for some simply to haye more than others: For 
“over the long tun, those who have more must 

‘the distribution of who gets what Is fair, just 

the level of inequality, the more 


why—because of the association of true 
“virtue leads to success, success makes & 


is not real success unless 


ideology of inequal- 
extent of 
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fecourof the gxem what they pu into. Oxesibly, the most talented, hardest- 

fand most virtuous get ahead. The lary, shifiless, and inept fall behind. In 
We formlacion, you may not be held responsible for where you stare out in lif, but 
Jon are exponsible for where you end up, because che system is “fir” and provides 
mle opportunity to get ahead. 

"hn important aspect of ideologies of inequality is thar they do not have to be ab 
vecrively “rue” to persuade those who have less to accept less. Racism, for instances, 
[epredicated on the false assumption of ionate racial superiority. Racism involves a 
double falsehood: that there are biologically distinct categories within the human 
population (a view that modern biology soundly rejects). and thar these “races are 
Fonately-and hierarchically ranked. Americans, including people of color, were long 
permuaded co accept these myths, and it took centuries of struggle ro begin to coun- 
re them. Likewise, women long accepted a definition of themselves as inherently 
{aferor to men. The women's movement challenged these definitions, and they to 
are now largely rejected. 

"Racism and sexism rest ultimately on biological assumptions of innate superior- 
igyand inferiority thae can be demonstrated empirically vo be false, From the point 
fof view of those in power, however, an ideal ideology is one chat eannot be proven 
tither erve or false, such as reincarnation or the divine right of kings. People do not 
‘ct on the world as it is but as they perceive it to be, and as they make sense of it. 
For ideologies of inequality to “legitimize” particular social arrangements i is not 
ecesary that the ideology be objectively true or even falsifable; what mactersis char 
‘people accept and act on it. 

“Aeceprance of merirocracy in America then is predicated not on what “is” but 
‘on the belief that the system of inequality and it “works.” According to the 
Jdeology of meritocracy, inequality is seen to be fair because everyone presumably 
thas an equal (or at least an adequate) chance to succeed, and success is determined 

dual merit. The system supposedly works because itis seen as providing an 
incentive to achieve what is good for society as a whole; that iss those who 
, rhe hardest-working, and the most virtuous get, and should gets 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE 
iS OF THE AMERICAN DREAM - 


shar at us cove an empha on the india (Cle 2009) 
‘the American Dream, we own fate.” 
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| We “go our own way” and “do our own thing,” The American emphasis on 
vvidualism is nota historical accident but is firmly rooted in the religious, 

‘economic, and cultural experience of America as a nation of immigrants. 


Religious Origins 
A key source of American individualism is the religious backgrounds of the fire 
English colonists in America, who were mostly members of various Protestant rele 
gious sects. Subsequent immigrant populations had ro adope the language and eul- 
tural values of this population or risk isolation or exclusion. In this way, the cultural 
ideals of the initial group of white Anglo-Saxon Protestant (WASP) colonists became 
the dominant cultural force in America. 

‘The constellation of cultural values that became known as the “Protestant ethic” 
found its greatest expression among the various Puritan sects that formed the 
dominant religious backgrounds of many of the early American colonists, German 
sociologist Max Weber analyzed the principles of the Protestant ethic in his cassie 
work The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1905). The core of Weber 
argument is thar the twin ethics of hard work and. self-denial were associated with the 
carly development of capitalism, Hard work generated productivity, while self-denial 
encouraged investment through savings. Capitalism, particularly early capitalism, 
needed both a highly motivated labor force and investment “capital.” 

‘As part of the break with Catholicism, Protestantism emphasized an individual 
rather than communal relationship with God. Puritans in particular eschewed C= 
tholicism’s communalism and the elaborare ritual system associated with it. Instead, 


the emphasis was on a direct relationship with God through individual prayer and 
Iso shifted the traditional Catholic 


idea of work as a sacred call 
ing, a mission from God to subdue nature and gain control over it People should 
‘become instruments of God's will on Earth, and were called upon to transform the 


‘world and remake ic in God's image, which Weber called "world mastery” 
the Puritan sect of Calvinism. The 


predestinati meant that people did nor earn salvation 
d” to ie by God, This belief created among the followers whac Weber 


“anxiery? which led individuals ro attempt ro ascertain whether they 
success could be raken 


lect. Individuals came to believe that worldly’ 
grace. So, driven by salvation anxiety, people worked very hard © 
ct ld demonstrate ro themselves and others that they 


reading of the Bible. The Protestant Reformation al 
view of work as ‘punishment’ for “original sin” to the i 


cugality, and 2” were 1e- 
iss 1969) and were integrated into 
n 2003; Samuel 2012), The bes 
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time also served in the ministry, Puritan themes were reinforced as well in 
‘ eeries of widely used early American primary school readers, written by Wiliam 
MeGulffey, who was also a minister turned writer, 
While perhaps useful for stimulating the carly development of capital the dili- 
Jasceticism twin ethic was not as useful for sustaining its continued expansion. 
‘The problem is that the twin ethic contains within it an intemal economic contra- 
diction. With everyone working hard co succeed, it does not take long to produce 
more than enough goods to meet minimum standands of living, The asceticism part 
of the ethic, while good for savings, depresses the demand for goods. This hard- 
‘york/no-play combination eventually results in an imbalance becween supply and 
demand, For supply and demand to be reasonably balanced, something has to give. 
People need either to produce less or to consume more, 

"Americans came to consume more, motiyared in pare by the growth of media, 
which promoted consumerism on a massive scale, This was most evident especially 
in the period of prosperity following World War I, commonly known as the Roaring 
“Twenties. The inhibitions, frugality, and austerity associated with the ascetic “no- 
play” part ofthe Puritan ethic waned. Consumption was redefined, not as an evil act 
of self-indulgence, but as a just reward for hard work, The “hard-work” part of the 
ethic was retained but transformed, Americans no longer worked hard simply for the 
slory of God, bur increasingly for selfenhancement. In this way, the Protextant ethic 
has lost most of its religious underpinnings and survives now in American culture 
simply as the “work ethic,” the moral underpinnings of which have severely eroded 
(Wuthnow 1996). Seculatized vestiges of the Puritan tradition persist in the Ameri- 
can values of self-reliance, independence, ani 


Political Origins 

Politically, the American emphasis on individualism found its expression in tevo- 
lution. In 1776, the Declaration of Independence proclaimed the sovereignty of a 
‘new nation and the inalienable right ofits citizens to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” These were God-given individual rights that the state could not abridge. 
‘The spicit of individual freedom contained in this document became the blueprint 
for how the political system of the new nation would operate, The details of the 
‘new political blueprint were later incorporated into the Articles of Confederation, 
adopted in 1781, and expanded with the ratification of the US Constitution in 
1788, In the spirir of the previous documents, the Constitution outlined a contract 
n the citizen and the state, emphasizing (especlally in the Bill of Rights) the 

mits of state power over individual freedoms, 
colonists under British rule gradually became more and more resentful of 
cal and economic constraints imposed by the Crown. More than a century 
ist permanent settlements, the colonists revolted, With the success of the 
lution, a new government was established, The revolutionaries who 
an for the new government had risked everything (o gain political 
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and economic freedom, and they were determined not to re-create the same 
they had fought so bitterly co defeat. The new government would have no mo 
and no unilateral system of control, In the aftermath of battles with the Crown, the. 
framers of the new government were leery of centralized systems of political contro}, 
‘A constitutional system of checks and balances was formed to diffuse power and eg 
hold those who wielded power accountable, and a compromise plan—the federal 
‘worked out to balance the need for national unity with the desire for 
Jocalized control. “Freedom” was a key ingredient in this formulation, although je 
shad different meanings for different individuals: freedom of religion for some, free 
‘dom to acquire wealth for others, freedom from tyranny for yet others. 

‘Alexis de Tocqueville, in his much-celebrated Democracy in America ((1835) 
1967), praised America for the early success of its emerging democracy. Key to that 
‘success, according to de Tocqueville, was the American emphasis on individualism 
and equality. By individualism, de Tocqueville meant “a mature and calm feeling, 
which disposes each member of the community to sever himself from the mass of 
his fellow creatures” ({1835] 1967, 118). By “equality.” de ‘Tocqueville meant the 
absence of aristocracy, which he also linked to individualism: 


Aristocracy has made a chain of all the members of the community, from the peasant ta 
the king: democracy breaks that chain, and severs every link to it. As social conditions 
become more equal, the number of persons increases who, although they are neither rich 
‘enough nor powerful enough to exercise any great influence over their fellow creatures, 
hhave nevertheless acquired oF retained sufficient education and fortune to satisfy their 
‘own wants. They owe nothing to any man, they expect nothing fiom any man; they acquire 
‘the habit of always considering themseles as standing alone, and they are apt to imagine that 
their whole destiny isin their own hands, (Emphasis added) ((1835) 1967, 120) 


In short, de Tocqueville maintained that in America individuals are free to achieve, 
‘not by virtue of hereditary title bur by their own individual effort and merit. Thus, 
the emerging ideal of the American Dream incorporated two meanings of freedom: 
‘political freedom from tyranny, and economic freedom to achieve on one’s own. 


olitical tyranny, however, is not the same as “market freedom” 
often mistakenly viewed as inextricable, Free markets mean that 
are determined by the “free flow” of market forces—thé 
of supply and demand for goods and services 
free-market societies, “the invisible hand of the 
wvestment—the sale and purchase of 

ilation of costs and benefits im 
do not guarantee democracy 
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Jn one of the great coincidences of American history, America’s economic blue- 
prin fora eermathet economy was lad out in the same year, 1776, ais politi 
Rhoeprine for governance was set forth in the Declaration of Independence. In that 
fiver yeas the Scortish economist Adam Smith published An nguiry into the Na- 
vere and Cinses of the Wealth of Nations ([1776] 1976), which was adopted in the 
{nieed States as the Informal bible of American free-market capitalism. It empha- 
sued rational selfinterest, individual competition, private ownership, and laises-faire 
principles. At the time of the publication of Smiths book, roughly three-fourths of 
Fre new nation’s labor force was, in fact, self-employed, comprising mostly small 
farmers, merchants, and artisans. A large number of mostly small producers encour- 
aged market competition. Government regulation of business was minimal. Indeed, 
the economic blueprint seemed to fit, 

Tn feudal economies, all subjects of the aristocracy primarily work for the aris- 

Peasants did not own land and had litle opportunity to move up in the 
system. With the decline of feudalism and the rise of market economies, free markets 
merged. Individuals could own their own land, be their own bosses, and move up on 
the basis of their own efforts. In America, the absence ofa feudal past, the abundance 
ofland, and periodic regional as well as local labor shortages enhanced these oppor- 
‘tunities, chus grounding these notions in the formative stages of the development of 
Americas national value system. 

Tis important to point out, however, that the individual rights and free-market 
blueprine in America never applied equally to everyone. From the very beginning, 
indentured servants, slaves, non-WASPs, women, and others were systematically 
excluded from both the protections of the Constitution and the opportunities of 
free-market capitalism. Despite these exclusions, the dominant culeural image of 
individual rights and the free market prevailed. 


Cultural Origins 

The “can-do” rugged individualism associated with the American Dream was 
further reinforced by the formative experience of the American Western frontier. 
‘The “pioneer spirit” of striking out on one’s own and staking a claim was capeured in 
‘American author Horace Grecley’s clarion call to “Go West, young man.” The absence 
‘of formal government on the frontier, including effective law enforcement, also n= 
doubtedly contributed to feelings of independence and self-reliance. Historian Fredes- 
eee Tie, in his lassic book The Frontier in American History (1947), argued 
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7). 
nostalgic and 
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frontier that has filtered into the American consciousness, reinforced by 


novels, TV Westerns, and Hollywood feacure films. The frontier is portrayed 
‘and dangerous place, but one with abundant opporunity, Those who we 


rough 
able and willing could tame the wilderness, overcome any obstacle, and reali he 
American Dream. 


MERIT AND NONMERIT 
EXPLANATIONS FOR INEQUALITY 


‘The American ethos of rugged individualism extends to culturally dominant expla. | 
nations of behavior, attinudes, and life circumstances. That is, Americans strongly 

tend to look first to the characteristics of individuals to explain whar happens to 
them. At the same time, there is an uneasy awareness that We are not entirely in 
control of our own fates, We are also all part of a social order not of our making or 

‘choosing that nevertheless profoundly affects us. 

This tension between internal (merit) and external (nonmerit) factors in ae 
counting for what happens co us is reflected in rival theoretical explanations for 
inequality in the social sciences, In socialogy. these positions are represented by the | 
fanctional and conflice theories of inequality. According co the functional theory, 
all societies make some provision or social arrangement for acquiring and distribut- | 
ing the resources necessary for the mutual survival of cheir members. Asa result of | 
these collective efforts, there are tasks that must be done in society as a whole, and 
individuals must be available to do them. According co this theory, some tasks are 
‘more important than others, and some individuals are more competent than others. 
{In order to ensure that the most competent individuals fill the most important and 
demanding tasks in society, an incentive system of unequal rewards evolves. This 
“unequal system of rewards is seen as necessary to entice the most capable individuals 


‘take on the burden of, and responsibility for, performing these demanding tasks, 
[and to develop the skills necessary to do so. Those who perform these mose 
clusive tasks both deserve and receive the most rewards. Or, to 8 
Fin more colloquial rerms, those who put the most into the systems 


es of inequality take very different views, According to these 
‘inequality is conflict over surplus. Surplus refers 0 
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jatives of justification regarding the right to own, Finally, accumulated surplus is 
fransferred intergenerationally through the process of inheritance, thereby tending 
3 existing inequalities across generations, To summarize conflict theories 
jin more colloquial terms, them that has, gets. 

‘These sociological perspectives and other versions of them in other disciplines 
have been debated at length (cf. Kerbo 2012, 83-148; McNamee and Miller 1998). 
‘cis not my purpose here to fully explicate these theories but instead to put the 
carrent discussion into theoretical context. Functional theories imply a system of 
‘meritocracy in which individuals get ahead based on their individual talents and 
‘bilities. Conflict theories, on the other hand, imply a system of inheritance in which 
people’ life chances are largely determined by their starting point within an existing 
structure of inequality. Functional theorists focus on individual characteristics such 
as talent, ability, and hard work as the primary determinants of inequality. Conflict 
theorists focus on nonmerit factors such as inheritance, discrimination, and variation 
in opportunities as the primary determinants of inequalicy. 

Merit and nonmerit factors are not mutually exclusive explanations for individual 
economic outcomes. Such outcomes have both individual and structural causes. 
Indeed, a major challenge of social science research is to sort out how these factors 
interact in ways that fully account for the kind and extent of inequality that does ex- 
ist, and with what consequences, Iris the contention of this book, however, thar the 
dominant ideology of meritocracy has historically tended to overestimate the effects 
‘of merit on economic outcomes and to underestimate the effects of nonmerit factors. 


DOWNSIZING THE AMERICAN DREAM 


In important ways, the prospects for achieving the American Dream have expanded 
‘overtime. In particular, since the nation’s founding, a number of groups—including 
Iinorties, and especially women—have been afforded greater economic, political, 
‘and social opportunities. Progress on the expansion of opportunities to groups for- 
‘erly discriminated against or excluded, however, has been slow and uneven. While 
there is ongoing discrimination and the effects of past discrimination continue 
‘into the present, the overall expansion of greater opportunity to a wider segment 
‘of American society is undeniable, From its humble beginnings as a British colony, 
America has emerged as the wealthiest and most powerful nation in the world. For 
‘most ofits history and for many, but not all, of its citizens, succeeding generations 
have enjoyed higher standards of living and expanded opportunities, 
| Recently, however, the prospects for attaining the American Dream have been. 
hing for a large segment of the American population. The American Dream 
t just a general hopefulness for the fucure and a formula for success, but 
‘of what the fulfillment of the dream would mean, Although specifics 
tomes are generally associated with the fulfillment of the American 
home ownership, improved life chances for the next generation, 


aN 
ed Chapter 1 
‘opportunities ro get rich, and a secure and comfortable rev 
Be icra tier esgect of thei American Dream he ee 
for younger generations. 


Home Ownership 

Ina US Census study, appropriately entitled Tiucking che America : 
‘Devaney (1994) examined housing trends in the faa pied boca a 
1990, In terms of fulfillment of the dream, the results are mixed. Between 100i 
eee rts a clghly 1s chan one hall of ot 
can population. In the post-World War Il period, stimulated by postwar prosped 
snd veterans’ loans as part of the GI Bill, rates of ownership increased drumatiale 
from 44 percent in 1940 to 62 percent in 1960, Subsidized by government high: 
way funds that linked surrounding communities wich central cities, this was also a 
period of rapid expansion of American suburbs. For many, the ranch house inthe 
‘Eaburbs with the rwo-car garage and meticulously maintained lawn symbolized the 
fulfillment of the dream. Commuters in these bedroom communities, who worked 
in the urban areas and had access to their cultural amenities, fet shielded from the 
problems of cents cities. For them, it was the best of borh worlds 

Yer, ceonomic success—which resulted in white flight ro the suburbs in the poss 
war period exacerbated the problems of central cites and, in many cases increased 
The macs of segregation and racial tension. The tax base of urban areas eroded ong 
with public services, including schools, police and fire protection, and sanitation. 
The Palfiment of the dream for some was, for others, a nightmare of inncesity 
crime, drugs, unemployment, poverty, and despair: 

Mier 1960, average quarterly home-ownership rates remained stable hovering 
‘round 63 10,64 pereent until the mid-1990s, when rates began to steadily inewere 
reaching a peal at the beight of the housing bubble in 2004 at 69 percent (us 
‘Census Bureau 2016a), Home-ownership rates began to fall in che aftermath of the 

‘crisis thar precipitated the Great Recession of 2008, resulting in @ 
} meltdown, record numbers of foreclosures and bankruptcies, 3 well as 
° failures leading to a massive $700 billion federal bailout. Many 
their homes altogether, or were “underwater,” owing more 8 thelt 
n the value oftheir homes as housing prices plummeted. Mont 
as banks required higher levels of credieworthiness 10 ob 
had fallen 10 64 


the end of 2016, the home-ownership rate 
Reset + of "home ownershi ast 


thas dimmed in th 
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the percentage of homes in America thae are owned outright has sharply 
ed over time. In 1890, for instance, 72 percent of owner-occupied residents 
ted their own homes outright (Devaney 1994), In 2015, only slightly more than 

ied (35 percent) of owner-occupied residents owned thelr homes outright (US 
‘Census Burcaut 2015). 


‘perter Opportunities for the Next Generation 


“Another aspect of the American Dream is the idea that each new generation will 
havea higher standard of living and betcer opportinities than the previous one, For 
‘along period of time in American history—with some stalls and notable setbacks, 
‘such as the period of the Great Depression—this was largely the case. As America 
moved from a mostly agrarian’ ro a mostly industrial economy, opportunities ex- 

‘along with generally high rates of growth—in the economy as a whole, 
‘and with overall increases in the general standard of living. This was especially the 
tase in the post-World War Il era of general prosperity, in which the baby boomer 
generation came of age. Yet a combination of deindustrialization, globalization, and 
technological automation, beginning in the 1970s and accelerating ever since, has 
reduced overall opportunity, especially for younger cohorts and those born closer to 
the bottom of the system. 

‘A recent comprehensive study of cohort mobility (Chetty et al. 2016) showed that 
chances for adult children to have higher real incomes than their parents (adjusted 
for inflation) have drastically declined in the past sixty years. For those born in 1940, 
the chance to out-earn their parents was 92 percent, compared ro 79 percent of those 
born in 1950, 62 percent born in 1960, 61 percent for those born in 1970, and only 
530 percent for those born in 1980. 

Another way this de the prospects of attaining this aspect of the American 
‘Dream has been manifested is a steep decline in the home-ownership rate for young 
adults. As previously noted, overall rates of home ownership haye declined since the 
Great Recession, but rates of home ownership for adults under the age of thirty-five 
have fallen more sharply, from 42 percent in 2007 to 35 percent in 2015 (US Cen- 
sus Bureaus 201Gb). While fewer young adults are buying homes, more are living ax 
‘home with parents (sometimes referred ro as "boomerangs’). In 2014, 32 percent of 

to chirty-four-year-olds were living in their parents’ homes, compared to 
20 percent of the corresponding age group in 1960 (Fry 2016). 
‘Several factors have contributed to these trends, including increased age at first 


‘10 do so has greatly diminished (Yu er al, 2015). For many Millenni- 
n buying a home means a delay in building equity in a home, which 
‘greatest financial asset and primary basis for building wealth 
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_ Providing a college education for children has been another important agp, 
| Ghe Ameria Dreatn. An Increasing proportion of Americans have been able 
ize this part of the American Dream. In 1910, only 3 percent of Americans 
five or older had completed a bachelor’s degree or higher; by 2015, this figure 
‘sen to 32 percent (US Department of Education, 2017a). Although more 
‘cans are entering and completing college than in prior years, the costs of college ef 
‘cation have been increasing ata race far greater than either increases in family j 
‘or the general cost of living. For the 2013-2014 academic year, the average anny) 
ion, fees, room, and board was $18,110 at public four-year colleges, 

$35,987 at private nonprofit and for-profit colleges (US Department of Education | 
20176). Gontrolling for inflation, these casts have more than doubled over the past 
thiny years for both public and private insticurions (US Department of Education 
2017). States have drastically reduced funds for state-sponsored higher education 
‘over this period, and as a result a greater burden for increasing college expenses has 
‘shifted to students and their families. Parents and students are increasingly unable to 
afford these growing costs. As a result, more students themselves are working, taking 
longer to graduate, and in general taking on heavy student debr loads to finance their 
‘own educations. According to the Institute for College Access and Success (2016), 
nearly seven out of ten graduating 2015 college seniors had some level of student | 
‘debt upon graduation, with an average debt per student of $30,100, 

‘With an increase in college costs and debt and a flooded labor marker for new: 


‘college graduates, the overall return on the investment is being called into question. 
‘To put it simply, the labor force is being flooded with new college graduates. The 
‘economy is producing fewer college-level jobs than there are new college graduates: 
‘The resule has been an increase in both underemployment (e.g., college gradu- 
ates waiting tables) and credential inflation (employers requiring higher levels of 
| education for positions without a corresponding increase in che skill or knowledge — 

of the positions themselves), ‘ 
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which is examined in greater derail in chapter 6, is relevant here 
"mast meteoric rises in personal wealth come not from wages or salaries but 
| activity—starting and owning businesses, With the decline 

‘bf family farms and businesses and the ascendance of corporations in the twentleth 
rates of self-employment plummeted. New business starts are notoriously 
tisky, For most Americans, these factors have decreased rather than increased the 
likelihood of “rags-to-riches” scenarios. 


‘Secure and Comfortable Retirement 


“A secure and comfortable retirement is, in many ways, the closing chapter of the 
“American Dream. In modern America, a comfortable retirement is achieved through 
a combination of savings, investments, pensions, and Social Security. In earlier times, 
people rately “tetied.” Those who lived on farms, for instance, relied on adule chil- 
ddren to provide for them if they survived and were no longer able to work, Through 
‘much of the earlier history of the United States, life expectancy was short, savings 
were limited, pensions were rare, and Social Security was nonexistent, 

With the tise of industrial America and union-negotiated contracts, pensions 
became more common. In 1933. 25 part of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal initi 
‘tives, the federally sponsored Social Security system was established. Until the mid- 
1970s, poverty rates for those over sixty-five were substantially higher than for other 
age groups. Many retirces were faced with small and fixed incomes and the erosion of 
purchasing power as prices increased. The longer they lived, the poorer they became. 
Tn 1965, however, Congress passed Medicare, which provided guaranteed access to 
hhealth cate for Americans over sixty-five. This greatly reduced the individual costs of 
health care for this population. In addition, in the mid-1970s Social Security pay- 
‘ments were automatically adjusted to the Consumer Price Index, eliminating a major 
source of “fixed incomes” for elderly. These benefits, combined with post-World 
‘War Il economic prosperity, greatly improved the economic conditions for elderly 

“Americans, who now have a rate of poverty significantly below the national average. 
| Nevertheless, che future of secure retirement is in serious jeopardy. The Social Se- 
| curity fund is in trouble. Unless taxes are raised or benefits or eligibility reduced, the 

‘Social Security system will eventually become insolvent, As the large postwar baby 

re becomes increasingly eligible for benefits, current projections are that 
2020, the Treasury will use trust fund assets in excess of interest earnings until 
tfund reserves are depleted in 2034, after which the fund will be sufficient 
ly about three-fourths of the scheduled benefits through the end of che 
riod in 2090 (US Social Security Administration 2016), 


‘ominous developments, More than half of American workers have 
plans, and thar percentage is increasing over time 


‘percent of those who had pension plans had "de 

ito only 17 percent by 2013 (Center for Retirement Res 
, pensions are not as secure as they were in che past because of 
‘in the marker, and the possibility of businesses going bankrupe 


‘personal income (US Department of Commerce 2017), up somewhat 
‘Great Recession levels, but still low by historical standards for che United States, 
low compared to most other advanced industrial societies. A recent ited P 

| ‘on Federal Reserve data estimated that 35 percent of Americans in d 

earning years have saved nothing in a setirement account, and had no 

‘toa traditional pension; of those who had managed some savings *he cypical an 

this group was only $73,200, or about fifteen months ‘of median household | 
¢ (Choe 2016). 


ole is “graying” as birth rates remain low 
Pressures on Social Security, Medicare, 


increase in the cost of living 
health-care expendicue i 


Chapter 1 


Besides education, the other most historically significant pat 
social mobility in America has been through some form of entrepreney 
‘mmericans embrace the ideal ofthe “self-made person” who stares with 
jing and grows a successful business, In chaprer 6, “I Did It My Way, 

soa is central place in the American Dream is discussed. This chapter e 
the rise of the giant corporations, the concomitant decline in selF-emplo 
arnerous batters to slfemployment, and their implications for entep 

assets, and associated. 


ion, coll 


activity: The growing concentrat 
‘scale of the corporate giants rend to undercut competition from small 
‘and discourage new entrants, Am 


of free enterprise and 
describes the circumstances of the vast 


fericans cling to the historical legacy and 
the entrepreneurial spirit, even chough it no longer 
t majority of Americans who now. 


somebody else. 
{Upon leaving school, most Americans enter the “rat race” of the labor marke 
the Luck Factor” I examine the relationship between the supply 
fof people available ro fill jobs (supply) and the Kinds of jobs available to fil @ 
cua) While individuals have some control over how skilled they are they do 
how many jobs are available, 


fave control over what kinds of jobs are available, 
thow many others are seeking those jobs. Being in the right place at the right 


dlso matters, nor just for getting a good job, but for acquiring Brest ‘wealth as 
Striking ir rich—whether ic be through inheritance, entrepreneurial ventures, inves 
‘ments, or even hitting the Jottery—necessarily involves at Teast some degree of jast 


plain dumb luck: y 
"After launching a career as an adult of some sort, the next signifleane stage 
the Iie course has historically most often been marriage. Chapter 5, “Marsiage and 
“Mobile.” examines the impact of marriage on pros obility. For the 
‘pare, people rend to marry people of similar social backgrow 
the ch marry the rich and the poor marry the poor, economic; social, and cule 
'disadvanrages are consolidared and passed on ro furure gene 
J r, people can become upwardly mobile through marriage: Be 
general typically control access ro wealth and power, this parciculat i> 
ton ilable ro women than 


oe 
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On Being Made of the Right Stuff 


The Case for Merit 


The rich feel full of merit. 
Mason Cooley, US aphorise 


ace program. These 
ry pilots,| were con- 
In shore, they were 


In 1959, seven astronauts were chosen for NASA’ Mer 
seven men, selected from an initial pool of thousands of m 
sidered the best and the brightest, the strongest and che bra 
made of the “right stuff."? Getting ahead in America is widely seen in these terms. 
The popular perception in America is that those who are made of che right scuff 
are the cream of the crop that rises to the top, whereas the dregs fall to the bottom, 

‘Although there are variations on the theme of meritocracy, | have identified four 
key ingredients in the American formula for being made of the right stuff: talent, 
the right attitude, hard work, and moral character. Each of these will be reviewed in 
terms of its impact on getting ahead. 


by 


INNATE TALENTS AND ABILITIES 


Tnnate individual talent, natural ability, oF some variant are among the most impor 
factors that Americans attribute to the importance of getting ahead (McCall 

3). The central issue here is not whether innate capacity of all sorts helps some 
‘get ahead. It clearly does, The issue is how much difference does it make, 
nany people, and under what circumstances? This is a complex issue, and 
to know precisely what mix of innare endowments and environmental 

as an effect on life outcomes, Most social scientists, neuroscientists, and 
‘conclude that trying co isolate the effects of “nature” from “nurture” 
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in ‘the probabilities of life outcomes is a wild goose 


st he other, what matters is combinations of both, and how thos 


“hardware” of a computer. A computer can have 
ng and analyzing, information as indieared by 
memory available and the processing speed: Nurture or learning for 
‘Gmnlar to “software” or programming in computers. Computing capacity 
pothing without either the input of formation ro process or progr 

the computer what to do with that information, 


NAmong innate capacities for getting ahead, the most prominent pag 
we ability, 1Q tests. the 


is usually discussed is raw intell 

measure of intellectual capacity, controversial history. One 
in measuring raw intellect 

the time a reliable IQ rest can be ad 

viduals have already been subjece 1o a myriad o 

We know that the first environment of human beings 


affect 1Q. It is possible, for instance, thar a fecus would have « 
itions in utero—such as maternal malnutrition of f 


alcohol syndrome—could resale in a child born with severe mental retardation. B 
enreal twins with the sume genes can be alternarly affected! PY ov ci in 
taking more nutients from the mother than the other (Conley and Fleccher 2017 
164), Or a newborn could be born with a povertally high 1Q only 10 be 
because of early exposure to lead poisoning, known (0 cise 
tre cognitive development, much less the e 
{fluences prior to an age of reliable restabil 
i 1Q tests, then, is “herediabilty” oF the 8 
coimates vary, the general consensus 6 thle 
sstimaced to be only two-thirds 


for process 
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emerging in America. They contended that as colleges and universities have opened 
rrunities to a broader economic spectrum of students, educational attainment 

js increasingly based on academic performance and less on the inheritance of wealth 

gnd privilege. Moreover, with new technological demands, there is an increasing 
ium in society on intellectual prowess 

‘The publication of The Bell Curve was met with a barrage of criticism (cf. Fischer 
ex al, 1996; Bowles et al, 2005), The upshot of the many criticisms of The Bell 
Gurve is thar as a result of faulty assumptions and measurement error, Herrnscein 
‘and Murray greatly overestimated the influence of innate intelligence (nature) and 
greatly underestimated the influence of environmental factors (nurture), Most 1e- 
cently, Figorous reanalysis by Dalton Conley and Jason Fletcher (2017) found no 
‘empirical support for the three main assertions in The Bell Curve: that the effect of 
genetic endowment on economic ourcomes is increasing over time; that through 
jnrermarriage, the “cognitive elite” are passing on enhanced genetic endowments to 
their children compared to the children of the noncognitive elite; and thar because 
of higher birchrates among the noncognitive eles, there is a decline in cognitive 
‘capacity in the population as a whole, 

‘Other research shows that 1Q is only modestly correlated with income (.30) and 
negligibly correlated with wealth (.16) (Zagorsky 2007). That is, the vast amount of 
variance in what you earn (income) and especially what you own (wealth) is most 
likely duc to something else. Furthermore, it stands to reason that 1Q would be more 
associated with income than wealth, 1Q is likely to have at least some bearing on 
the capacity to do certain kinds of more complicated tasks for which some individu- 
als would receive higher compensation than others. Wealth acquisition, however, 
‘more about owning than doing (for instance, it does nor take superior intellect to 
inherit the family fortune). Most people know intuitively that the question “If youre 
so smart, then why aren't you rich?” is not really a question ar all, but a shetorical 
‘comment implying that there is much more to monetary “success” than intelligence, 
‘whatever that means and however it might be measured, 

1Q is likely to make the most difference at the extremes, especially at the lower 
end of che scale. It is unlikely that those with severe mental disabilities, for instance, 


Beyond the issue of whether gencralized raw intellectual capacity can be measured 
precisely or what minimal thresholds of eapacity might be required, other dimen 
sions of what most people would consider “smart” could vary independently. One 
‘might distinguish, for instance, "street smarts,” “people smarts,” or “book smarts” 
from raw intellectual capacity alone. Individuals with these various kinds of "smarts," 
‘who may or may not score high on standardized 1Q tests, would nevertheless be 


rn ieee ae 


‘formula for success, it is clear that innate 
talents and abilities do not just sponnas ee? 


capacity probab; 
shere is undoubtedly sulbstan. 
viduals in any society than i ewes 


‘these attitudes and traits are summarized by 
“Having the right attitude is associated witl 


getting along 
and the like, Cy 
‘as evidenced by laziness, shifilessness, indolene: iscipline, unreliabili 
a and s0 on, is associated with the failure to achieve, 
Ir-would seem that these represent two sides of the same coin, However, which 
side is emphasized makes a big difference in estimating the effects of attitudes and 
"alues on life outcomes. Most of the research linking attitudes with mobility has 
focused nor so much on how the “right” attitudes help one get ahead, but on how 
‘the “wrong” attitudes keep one from getting ahead. This implies that, in effec, one 
could have the “right” attitudes but not get ahead anyway. Having the “wrong” atti- 
tudes, however, would prevent one from getting ahead, and may even be responsible 
for one’s falling further behind, 
One of the carly atempts to link austudes to prospects for atainment is e 
“culture-of-poverty” theory. This theory was developed initially in the ie Y 
logit Orca Lewis (1959, 1966), who conducted ethnographic nds of 
Mexican families living in poverty. This general perspective was later app! a aN 
$0 Affican Americans in the United States (Banfield 1970), For proponens of cu 
ture-of-poverty theory, the cause of poverty tn'these paso ds aan Tbe *eubculvure! 
individual biological iencies but in the “culture” of the pe hedanbausrarel 
Lewis studied was said to be faalsie, hedonisi, and 
‘of poverty in the groups keel pea tants: 
‘There was a high incidence of early initiation inva sent ay a 
sual unions, and familial disruption, Lewis interpreted this sul 
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and self'perpetusting. Poor people hang around with other poo people) 


Pi hese values are reinforced in interaction within the group, Children are socialized 
jpro anciwork,antischool, antimarriage, and antiauthority values that are passed on 
ffom one generation co the next in what becomes a “vicious cycle of poverty” 

‘One of the central issues in the culture-of- poverty debate is whether poverty ere= 
sues deviant attitudes or whether deviant attitudes create poverty. For Lewis, itis 
oth. Lack of opportunity creates conditions that favor the development of these 
salues, which—while adaptive to a life of poverty—are maladaptive to prospects for 

mobility: Lewis argued thar the poor become so ingrained with a lifestyle of 
povemty that they reject opportunities to move ahead even when oppareunities to do 
fo become available. To this extent, poverty is a freely chosen lifestyle. However, the 
blame” is not on individuals buc on the group to which individuals belong, and the 
group itself is seen as resistant to change. 

Culture-of- poverty theory has been sharply criticized on several grounds, Ir rests 
on the twin assumptions that 1) che poor have attitudes or values different from the 
nonpoor; and 2) these attitudes or values are responsible for the condition of poverty 
itself. Critics (Coward, Feagin, and Williams 1974; Della Fave 1974; Gould 1999; 
Rodman 1963: Valentine 1968; Ryan 1971; Greenbaum 2015) have attacked both 
of these key assumptions. According to critics of the theory, the poor do not have 
values significantly different from those of the nonpoor. Rather, the poor, like every- 
one ese, adjust their perceptions of reality 0 accommodate the reality of their situ- 
ation, resulsing in what Hyman Rodman refers to as “the lower-class value stretch. 
Ieis one thing, for instance, to say that the poor have a “present-time orientation” 
because they are hedonistic thrill scekers who live for the moment. However, it is 
another thing altogether to say thar, regardless of one’s personal valtie system, one is 
forced to focus on the present if one is not sure where one’s next meal might come 
fiom, The middle and upper classes have the luxury of being able to plan ahead and 
defer gratification (for instance, going to college instead of accepting a low-paid ser- 
vice job) precisely because their present is secure. ly, the poor may have more 
‘modest ambirions than the wealthy not because they are unmotivated, but because 
they make a realistic assessment of limited life chances. ln this formulation, exhibited 
behaviors and perceptions associated with a “culture of poverty” reflect the effects of 
‘Poverty, not the causes, 

‘The idea of a situational view of poverty is consistent with psychologist Abraham 
Maslow’s well-known. “hierarchy-of-needs" theory, According to Maslow (1970), 
‘bumans have a hierarchical order of needs that begins at the fundamental levels of 
food, clothing, and shelter and advances to “higher-order” needs for independence 
sand “self actualization,” Maslow points out that one cannor attend to higher-order 
‘needs ifthe lower-order needs are not satisfied, In other words, poverty keeps people 

‘lower-order needs, regardless of their desire for higher-order fulfillment. 
10 a presumption of a “culture of poverty)” some commentators 
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ance beoween the new upper class and the new lower class on indicators such as 
(eheFin God and attendance at religious services, a well as toward greater degrees 
EPseclsization and less rligosicy, bur, again, choxe trends are more pronounced 
forthe new lower clas than che new upper class, 

Alot these porcrayals of what Murray describes a “the new elite” have in common 
an ideology of economic success that historian Richard Huber (1971) refers to as the 
find-power ethic.” According to this ethic, success is a case of mind over matter 
Presumably, success can be acquired through sheer willpower. The mind-power ethics 
4 msjorthenie running throughout American success sel help books of the twentieth 
fentury (Dunkleman 2000). Fucled by a tradition of Protestant individualism, which 
tras later secularized, and reflected in an American fascination with psychology, the 
tind:-power ethic peaked with the publication of Norman Vincent Peale's The Power of 
Positive Thinking (1952) and his success formula of “prayerize, picturize, and actualize.” 
‘This thie speaks especially to the notion that determination and persistence in the face 
of whatever obstacles may exist are the true secret of success. In this formulation, indi- 
viduals are not responsible for where they start our in life, but they are responsible for 

cording to these formulations, wealth or poverty 
roadly defined. 

Beyond the culture-of-poverty theories and, more recently, culture-of-wealth the- 
fies, there has been surprisingly little systematic research into the effects of attitudes 
and behavioral traits on who gets ahead in America. The results of what research has 
been done are mixed at best (see Farkas 2003 for a systematic review), The lack of 
research findings in this area is at least partly due to the difficulty in clearly separat- 
ing out the effects of all the possible “causes” of who gets ahead (and conversely, 
who fill behind), In this regard, “panel studies” that survey the same individuals in 
waves” beginning at young ages while scill in school, and then subsequent waves 
as they move into the labor force, are superior to both “cross-sectional” surveys in 
‘hich respondents are interviewed at a given time, and surveys in which only poor 
or only wealthy people are interviewed, 

In one of the few studies using pane! studies, for instance, Matthew Hall and 
George Farkas (2011) find that expressed degrees of self-reported self-esteem, locus 
OF control (belief that one has control one’s own fate), and higher educational as- 
Pitations among adolescents are associated with subsequent higher career wages as 
adults. However, the wage recurn in terms of subsequent wages associated with these 
characteristics varies by race and gender, with white males haying the highest recarn, 
‘and nonwhites and women having the lowest—or even, in some cases (€.g., black 
Women), negative—recurns. ‘This resule strongly suggests that discrimination may 

‘OF negate the potential effects of attitudes on career wages. 
Other research suggests that what might matter for getting ahead is not a particu 
laraitade or sec of artinudes so much as a match of attitudes or orientations in par= 
Hie aes of ‘endeavor (Jencks et al. 1979). For instance, the kind of “mind-set” 
that might make for a successful accountant might be very different than the kind of 
that might make for a successful artist. me 


rprofesions. Furthermore, itis not clear how to measured 

tei fle rom othe iclated fcr, sich a uly 

ax pases athe righ tude fo insane i ikly to be a len 

access to prefered forms of cultural capital (ce etie( 

ngbles s component, demeanor and preservation of slo eu ga 
preted by others as “atiude") may be morea reflection of upbringing vn 

sna ants Ths tits may be sen a deinbe by people 
‘Hons of authority even ifsch tite may not actualy ae job pelormrane 


WORKING HARD OR HARDLY WORKING 


Inthe formula for geting ahead, hard work typically ranks by faras the 
‘ent factor for most Americans (McCall 2013, 151) 
effects of attitudes such as motivation, industriot 
actual hard work. Attitudes alone, however, 
‘behavior. 


by! ‘most promi 
. Ieis difficult to, disentangle the 
usness, ambition, and so on, from 
are likely not as important as actual 


efinesians nod theis heads knowingly and approvingly whencver the imporane 
‘F hard work is mentioned in association with the likelihood of succes, hey what 
Does it refer to the number of hours worked? Does 
“How are these face 


back after a day of toting heavy 
leads of construction materials on the work site, It is the secretary with carpal tunnel 
syndrome who works her fingers to the bone typing departmental reports. It is the 
Janitor who moonlights asa housepainter and works over sixty hours a week because 
‘neither job pays enough to make ends meet. Individuals such as these represent the 
‘backbone of the American working class, Additional “hard” work of this kind, howevet 
‘sunlikely vo result in any significant wealth or upward social mobility. 7 

y those with high-paying jobs may not be working any “harder be 
those with less-well-paying jobs in the same employing organizations. In most jol 
in America, compensation is more directly related to levels of responsibilty and av 
thority chan itis to number of hours worked or intensity of effore exerted Lee! 
2011). Further, those who have the most may actually expend the least scent 
effort. The really big money in America, as shown in the following chapter, does 
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come from working for a living at all, but from ownership of property—especally 
the kind of property thac produces additional wealth, such as stocks and bonds, real 
fxate, business assets, and so on. Indeed, those who live off unearned income from 
favesements may not need to work at all. If one is wealthy enough, it is possible to 
hire small armies of accountants, lawyers, and brokers to manage one’s holdings and 
sill be among the wealthiest of all Americans. 

Sill, one wonders how one would actually know how hard people work. If we 
‘consider the obvious measure of hours worked, the data show that Americans already 
work more than workers in most other developed countries. Americans, for instance, 
on average work 19 percent more hours a year than Europeans, or about 265 hours 
more a year (Bick et al. 2016). Americans also retire later and have fewer and shorter 
vacations than Europeans. In addition, Americans are increasingly subject to em- 
ployer “wage theft” through “off the clock” overtime and other unpaid work (Cooper 
and Kroeger 2017), aided by the long reach of employers into the private sphere of 
their workers through new ital technologies such as cell phones. 

Moreover, working “hard” in terms of working long hours can have dire detrimental 
consequences for workers, employing organizations, and the general public (Carter 
2015; Derickson 2013; Schor 2008). Data show, for instance, that alertness, effec- 
tiveness, and productivity can decline with excessive hours worked, which is why, for 
instance, there are safety restrictions on haw many consecutive hours or total hours per 
day thar pilots, medical doctors, truck drivers, and others can work (Derickson 2013). 

Bur do more hours worked translate into greater occupational or economic suc- 
cess? In Outliers: The Story of Success, Malcolm Gladwell (2008) refers to the “10,000 
hour rule,” citing studies thar show that it takes a minimum of about ten thousand 
hours of practice to develop world-class expertise in most areas of human endeavor, 
Gladwell was making the point that talent alone does not spontaneously produce 
results. That is, any capacity that individuals have must not only be initially identi- 
fied and provided an opportunity to flourish, but also honed through hours of ap- 
plication and practice to reach elite levels. That does not mean, however, that ten 
thousand hours of application in doing different things produces equivalent results, 
Most people spend considerably more than ten thousand hours in the work that they 
do in.a lifetime, but they are not all equally successful. Spending ten thousand hours 

working as a waitress or mastering the yo-yo is unlikely ta have as much economic 
benefit, for instance, as ten thousand hours working as a neurosurgeon. 
Since there is a biological limit on how much any one person can “work,” and most 
icans appear in general to work hard, there is simply not enough variation in 
hours worked or intensity of effort to account for the substantial and growing extent 
of income and wealth inequality. Those at the very top of the system, for instance, 
do not and cannot possibly work billions of times more than average Americans, 
Yet as previously noted, when respondents are asked to state the reason(s) for their 
success, they almost always answer, “hard work,” or some variant. People claim that 
| they deserve their success because they work hard. Yer deservedness is not equivalent 
ma hard work; and, as has been repeatedly shown, many people who work hard are 


sical succes and many who are economically “Suceny 

ially hand (orat all), Clearly, hard work alone is fee an 

ion for receiving the most compensation for whatever itis 
ek matters, but in terms of compensation, what people do ae 
“hard” they do it. When people cite hard work as a cies 
they relly mean hard workin combination wih othe factors, eget 
sand acquired skills, both of which are more related to social background 
vidual capacities. 


MORAL CHARACTER 


“In addition to persistence in the face of adversity, 
| American cultural folklore of 
‘cludes moral character and 


another frequent theme in the 
cing made of the right scufrint 
character have b : 


pense of others 
Wealth 
i that those who limic themselves to strictly honest means a Cate 
ties to do s0 than those who do nos limi themselves in 
ence forthe ealth-enhancing character of ruthless and unethical 
fae history of industrial capitalism. Many of the wealthy indus 


t century earned notorious reputations as “robber barons” for thelt 
° aussi oF vali ara roman Tha indoor evidence for the 
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ing character of unethical behavior comes from the substantial extent 
of white-collar ctime in America (Balleisen 2017; Barak 2017; Rosoff et al. 2013). 
‘Assaming that the amount of exposed white-collar crime represents only the tip of 
the iccberg of unscrupulousness, it is reasonable ro conclude that making money in 
‘America is often accomplished through less than impeccably honest or ethical means. 

Iris difficult to estimate che full extent of white-collar crime in America, This. type 
of crime has become more sophisticated and includes:a variery of financial crimes, 
such as securities and commodities fraud, health-care fraud, financial institution 
fraud, embezzlement and employee thefi, identity theft and Internet fraud, mort- 
gage fraud, insurance fraud, check fraud, marketing fraud, and money laundering, 
Because much of this type of crime is hidden in financial complexities and goes 
undetected, it is difficult ro determine its exact cost. Nevertheless, the rotal cost 
to society of these kinds of financial crime is staggering, The toral annual financial 
cost ofthis type of crime in the United States has been estimated to be well over $1 
rillion annually, which does not include intangible loss, such as the psychological 
impact of victimization (Cohen 2016). 

Itis more difficult to detect white-collar crime since enforcement efforts of the 
sriminal-justice system are directed toward crimes committed by the poor rather 
than the rich (Messner and Rosenfeld 2007; Reiman and Leighton 2017; Rosoff 
st al. 2013), and people are often unaware that they have been victimized. When 
white-collar crimes are exposed, the sums procured in their commission are often 
shocking—often toraling in the millions, and sometimes even in the billions, of 
dollars. The Ponzi scheme stock fraud perpetrated by Bernard Madoif totaling $65 

illion is one particularly glaring example. Other examples include the notorious 
and illegal stock manipulations of Ivan Boesky (deal stocks), Michael Millen (junk 
bonds), and Charles Keating (the savings-and-loan scandal); and corporate wrongdo- 
ing, including ethics scandals at Enron, WorldCom, Arthur Andersen, Volkswagen, 
and many others. 

Suffice it co say, ar least some of the wealth of financiers, executives, and profes- 
sionals has been gained chrough often illegal or less than ethical means. This is in ad- 
dition to untold wealth realized from more-conventional organized crime, including 
drug trafficking, prostitution and sex trafficking, bribery, counterfeiting, racketeer- 
‘ing, extortion, gambling, and the like. In an ideal world, the virtuous succeed and 
the corrupr fail, But in the real world, 100 often this is not the case, 


A NOTE ON HUMAN CAPITAL 


‘capital factors are often included in the “merit” formula for success, Human 
‘refers o whatever acquired sills, knowledge, or experience workers possess 

y can exchange for income in open markets, Clearly, having acquired capac 
‘not the same as being inherently made of the right stuff, because opportuni- 


sills and experience are independent of the inherent capacity co do 
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, Inborers can “invest” in themseh 

: sees ing, thus increasing their skills an ‘hrough, 

cir productive es. But, 5 Wi eons other forms of, 
human capital require resources and entail an elemen 

Pete ee see eerie nappy" side ofthe labor nae the 
Perea ae aly ral spree the “demand side ort hbo mae 
Trebor Pre respi laren arc those in which the capsen 
Acquired are both scarce and in high demand. It is possible, however, mee 
the “wrong” capacities. This can occur, for instance, when individuals ae trained for 
jabs hacbecome obcee, somstimes even before the taining period is come 
‘Or too many individuals may invest in acquiring the same skills, glutting the marker 
‘and reducing rerurn on investment, In both cases, one can be very “Meritorious 
abo very unemployed Although we explore the supply effects of 
greater dealin chaprer 5 and the demand side of the 
‘chapter 7, the point here is that this type of merit alone 


but 
‘aN capital in, 
on in greater detail jy 
not guarantee succes, 


‘THE MYTH OF THE Mos" QUALIFIED, 
Defenders of meritocracy (and ctitics of affirmative action) ofte 


Siraigh 
ng 


tocratic talent is found ‘males, -domicees 
leadership positions in key institutions in soci setting discrimination and 
differential access to opportunity aside, how, would 
‘qualified applicant for every position in. Amer 
Consider a somewhat extended example from my own profession, In addition (0 
tarket, | have been on scores of faculty 
and, in my former roles as an associate 
‘oF interviews of job candidates for other 
HS) Fepresenting over thirty academic disci ws 
need to make two caveats, Hiring in academia is somewhat unusual compared (0 
ther sectors of the economy in that itis, for the most part, highly collegial; that it 
to his collective one, typically made jointly by the existing membess 
in a given department, subject to approval at higher levels. This joiat 
"8 Process reduces the chance of capriciously hiring any one Lis 
Ped on the singular deiion ofthc the Another unique quality of acaden 
BRS i hat Fc postions involve soronc searches; that is, job openings ae 
nationally (and internationally), casting the widest possible net, All ofthis 
Wsintended to increase the chances of hiring the best person for the job. 
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Ishough the intent is to hite the best person for the job, as anyone who has ever 
nS in the process knows, the problem comes in figuring out what is “best” 
and who that “best” person might be. The first qualification for the job is to have 
a PhD from an academically accredited institution in the discipline in which the 
faculty member will teach and do research. So far, so good. For a typical faculty posi- 
tion in our department, we might receive around one hundred applications, Among. 
these, almost all of the applicants have a PhD in the appropriate field or are in the 
process of completing one. That is, only a handful of the applicants can quickly be 
eliminated as unqualified on that basis, Ie should be nored, however, that automati- 
«ally climinating those without the PhD might itself bea “merit mistake,” since every 
academic field of study has at leasta few cases of famous scholars who were giants in 
thei fields of study but who never earned a PhD.” 

After screening, candidates for meeting the minimum paper qualifications, the 
hiring committee then carefully reviews the remaining applications, which consist of 
aletter of application, an academic résumé, called a “vita,” and three letters of recom- 
mendation, Together, these materials represent a “paper presentation of self” of the 
applicant to the committee. After serving on a few of these committees, one realizes 
very quickly that holding experience, ability, and qualifications constant, some indie 
Viduals are simply better than others at presenting their case on paper. Presentation 
ofa case on paper and actual ability to doa job are two different things. More on this 
later. Based on these paper presentations of self, the hiting committee will develop a 
shore list of maybe ten individuals for closer review. The short lis is generated based 
onal reasonable indicators of merit; teaching record and experience, research record 
and potential, and “goodness of fi” with the needs of the department, With respect 
to the later quality, ie should be noted thar we often have applicants who are truly 
outstanding but do not fit che advertised position; that is, they may appear to be the 
‘mast talented or meritorious people in their respective pools overall, but they do not 
have areas of specialization for the position as advertised (¢g., an applicant is a great 
demographer, but we are really looking for a gerontologist), Further, as with most 
academic hires at most universities, we are most often looking to fil entry-level posi 
tions ar the assistane professor level. This means that we will not usually consider the 
<andidate who is literally the “best” in our pool if such a candidate is, for instance, 
a senior full professor with a proven track record, because such a candidate would 
>be too expensive for the institution to hire, In this sense, we are not looking for the 
‘most meritorious professor we can finds we are looking for the most meritorious new 
assistant professor we can afford, in a specific area we need to fill, 

ln developing the shortlist, there are typicaly differences of opinion among mem- 
‘bers of the search committee. We try to reach a consensus, but perfect agreement 
tarely occurs, Majority sentiment prevails, bur lack of consensus is itself an indicator 
of the difficulty of determining what “best” represents. We make a collective best 
{gues a8 to who che ten best applicants in the pool might be. In developing an inital 
short fist, the committee may well have overlooked the candidate who was, in fact, 
‘the best in the pool in cerms of how that person ultimately could have done the 
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| her- or himself poorly on paper, We wil} never 
6 Beeches oneself on paper isan indicator ome o, 
that many candidaces, especially more recently minted pp 
“Gel hanks ad ue: pseation oF is fen mony Hee 
Beets oe acon than of candidate skill. We now have Sin OF he 
Tinted candidates bur still only one position. The next step is eg selece spo Shon 
‘among the top ten for on-campus interviews, ke fo 
Teshaps we woul do aheterjobofreeing form len iP nay, 

ania. But sours ae linited—bosh the money kind cha is eg 
See igrvews and the dims kind rete Fly wg me Gey 
the ter igs ity a supposed todo. Oe the shorctined cane al 
indigenes of mers All appear excellent, and looking for aS 
ssa becpmean exercise in siting hairs Frequently deve is anal aeg oie 
ingame A lemma ha equ unfolds iced othe moun ghee ME 
sana has Since we most fen hte at che asintant profesor lee, hc went 
os ofthe applicants are new or relatively new PhDs, Relatively new Phe ee 
‘comparison problem. If candidates are already assistant professors at o 
they bave more teaching experience and typically more extensive rem 


ining dilemma concerns “intemal” candidates candids 
‘who are already associated with, or employed by, the university in some other capac 
ity, Such as part-time instructor or temporary lecturer. In some cases, the intermal 
‘andidtte may be applying fora particular permanent position that they cuenly 
‘Gesiipy ona temporary basis. If strictly merit criteria apply, then internal candidates 
should be evaluated in thesame manner as all other candidates without any prefer 
‘aval consideration. In practice, however, internal candidates often have a ditinet 
advantage apart fiom stricly merit considerations. They are known by the hiring 
‘gents, and often ffiendships and emotional ties have already been formed. The 
Anternal candidate may be “qualified” and “doing a good job” bur nat necessarily the 
ast qualified among all candidates who have applied, some of whom may be ies 
just “good” bur “outstanding,” Social accountability also comes into pl rel 
Alc aie to Senda stranger a lester of ejection than to tell someone in theo ‘, 
snext door that he or she did fot get the job (and is thus our of his or her curtent 
tional burden ofall this ‘ makin Sy 
is strictly merit considerations are con 
education that 
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suchadegree of specificity of background, skills, experience, and specialties that only 
that particular internal candidate would likely match the advertised position. Quali- 
{fed external candidates may apply in good faith, not realizing that a decision has 
ceventially already been rendered. In other cases, competitive searches are suspended 
and candidates are merely presented to departments for up or down consideration, 

‘The issue of “trailing partners” presents another potential hiring dilemma. With 
the postponement of age of first marriage, increasing higher educational attainment 
for women, and the growing proportion of women in the professoriate, there is an 
increasing prospect of academic couples simultancously seeking positions at the same 
univesiy: The problem is compounded if the couples are in the same discipline 
and have the same areas of specialty. Typically, only one position is available in an 
academic department ar any one time. Ic is also unlikely that each partner will be 
identically “meritorious” in all respects, and that both will emerge from a strictly 
meritocratic review process as more meritorious than all other applicants combined. 
‘Ar the same time, universities are increasingly sensitive to this very human dilemma 
and are anxious to develop “family-friendly hiring practices.” 

‘One way some universities have responded to this potential dilemma is to allow 
‘couples to “share” a single position. Another way is for universities to try to find or 
create a suitable position for a partner. In short, there may be very human, legiti- 
‘mate, and practical reasons to make accommodations under these circumstances (for 
instance, you lose the most qualified candidate you want unless you can find suitable 
‘employment for a partner who may also be as qualified but for whom you have no 
‘existing position). At the same time, it should be recognized thar such accommoda- 
tions represent hiring decisions on criteria other than strictly metit considerations 
alone. 

Finally, in an ironic twist. some candidates may be less aggressively pursued if they 
are viewed as “overly qualified.” Here, the hiring agents may predict that a particu- 
farly outstanding applicant will likely receive more lucrative or attractive job offers 
‘elsewhere. The g committee might anticipate that it could not possibly match 
offers from other high-profile institutions likely interested in such candidates, and 
this deem pursuing them to be a waste of time and other resources, which would 
‘tisk losing more viable candidares for the position under consideration, Sometimes 
this emerges as a sentiment (or post hoc justification) in which the hiring officials 
‘speculate that the “overly qualified” person would end up “nor being happy here.” 
Sail other potentially nonmerit factors may come into play in the hiring drama, 
‘Do we know any of the people who are writing letters of recommendation for the 

Here the social network among the professoriate comes into play, New 
s are typically not well known, but their professors and references might be. 
We may give more weight to candidates who are students of professors we know 
‘or who have “big names" writing for them, Everything else being equal 
the familiarity or prestige of the references might become a fac> 
the prestige of the institution where the candidates wete tained. Flere, 
s may benefit from a “halo” effect ofthe glow ofthe institution from 


ik Chaperz: 


al their training, even though this in itself does nor ne 
of an individual, scessatily 
nost heated debates in hiring, however, have more 
+hiring committees than the candidates thet 


thing else being equal (and frequently even when itis not), facut 
ill ey to ite someone like themselves. Individual faculty may alee 
jin promoting the power of their awn faction or in hiting someone 
‘Petsonal ase to them, even if chat person is not the most “meritor 
When the dust of these debates clears, normally three candi 
‘campus for an extended interview, usually lasting two or three full 
‘this time, candidates have one-on-one interviews 
‘typically teach a class and 


will actually, 

80 equal), a this 

1 “gets along” best with the most 
ly triumph over others 

though the hiring committee, the 

themselves for having selected the 

fact, no way to determine 

ed candidates who are very 

the most meritorious person for the 

suite. The point of this extended ex- 


is likely to be even more slippery and 
Agents; store clerks, janitors, and a host of other jobs for 

‘the merit criteria may be less agreed upon and more difficult to measure, and 
for which the screening processes are far lest rigorous. When it comes to hiring the 
“best” or “most qualified,” there are many slips betwixt the cup and the lip. 


SUMMARY 


‘This chapter has explored the meritocratc formula for getting ahead in America: 
| Ses sng te hide, ‘working hard, and having high moral san 
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the exception of high moral standards, all of them have some bearing 
“pn getting ahead in America. That is, individual capacity, certain attitudes. and hard 
orkall probably do help people get ahead. High moral standards, however, may ae~ 
‘ually have the opposite effect by reducing the options available to get ahead. While 
being made of the “right sta” in general helps people to get ahead, the reality is 
thar these qualities exist in far greater quantity in the general population than is ever 
scaully realized. Moreover, many individual traits ofien have social origins, and the 
«ects of these traits are often much less than is presumed. By themselves, these traits 
‘we not typically enough to make the difference, It is not innate capacity alone, ot 
hard work alone, or the proper frame of mind alone, that makes a difference, Rathen 
it isthe combination of opportunity and these other factors that makes a difference, 
‘The presumption that people know merit when they see itis also called into ques- 
tion. How do we really know who is the most meritorious? Recall that itis a cardinal 
principle in meritocracy thar the “most” qualified or "best™ person should be hired 
for the job. An example from the process for hiring professors illustrates thar iis 
often difficult or impossible to know who the best is, 
Subsequent chaprers examine various nonmerit factors that affect where people 


‘end up in the system, beginning with the effects of inheritance or where one starts 
‘out in the first place. 
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